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The Greek Philosophers. By A. W. Benn. Second edition. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1914, Pp. xxxv, 619. 

Mr. Benn is to be congratulated on having brought out a 
revised edition of his well-known book on the Greek philosophers. 
It is over thirty years since the appearance of the first edition. 
The study of Greek philosophy in Britain is in a very different 
position to-day from what it was then, and it says a great deal 
for the substantial excellence of Mr. Benn's work, that in pro- 
ducing a second edition after such a lapse of time, he has needed 
to make so few alterations. A good deal of the criticism to which 
the first edition of the work was subjected sprang from an un- 
willingness to take the book for what it professed to be. It does 
not pretend to be, strictly speaking, a history of Greek philosophy. 
Mr. Benn says that in his book he has regarded it as more im- 
portant to "discover what each philosopher conceived to be the 
meaning of his predecessor rather than what that predecessor 
really meant. " Now the author of a history of philosophy could 
not have written that : the historian of philosophy must endeavour 
primarily to discover what each thinker really meant. He is 
concerned only secondarily with the interpretations which suc- 
ceeding thinkers placed on the doctrines of their predecessors. 
But if one is interested more particularly in the evolution of 
thought, as Mr. Benn is, it becomes of the first importance, in 
order to trace the affiliation of thinker to thinker, to discover 
what each philosopher conceived to be the meaning of his pred- 
ecessors. Mr. Benn's point of view is, in fact, a very valuable 
one. It is suggested in the title of his work, which indicates his 
sympathy with the original Greek way of asking not, What is 
philosophy? but, What is the philosopher? The Greek treat- 
ment of the problems of philosophy is always concrete, and Mr. 
Benn has endeavoured with much success to restore the social 
and religious milieu in which the Greek philosophers did their 
thinking. His work is a study of the evolution of Greek thought, 
and every study of evolution should involve a study of environ- 
ment. It is one of the book's chief merits that it never loses 
sight of this important fact. 

It is impossible to discuss anything like all the points raised in 
this book. One of the most interesting of the new passages gives 
a novel explanation of the origin of the atomic theory. Mr. 
Benn points out that Aristotle observes in the first book of the 
Metaphysics that among those who assign a material cause to the 
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universe some have chosen water, some fire, and some air as the 
first principle of things; while not one has pronounced in favour 
of the remaining element, i. e. earth. Mr. Benn suggests that 
atomism began by taking earth as its primary element, and 
gives several reasons why it may have seemed natural to 
the atomists to regard earth as the elementary principle. 
One difficulty in accepting Mr. Benn's theory is that we have no 
evidence for it, whereas there is evidence for the explanation that 
Aristotle gives. One feels that if there had really been any ground 
for Mr. Benn's suggestion, Aristotle, who seems to have known a 
good deal about atomism, would have stated it, especially as it 
would have brought the atomists so neatly into his schema in the 
Metaphysics. Again, Mr. Benn's theory means that Leucippus 
returned to the level of the early Milesian school — a very retro- 
grade step, with which it is difficult to credit a man of Leucippus's 
acumen. And it is all the harder to believe this, if, as seems prob- 
able, Theophrastus is right in his statements that Leucippus had 
been a member of the school of Parmenides, and had "heard" 
Zeno. On the other hand, one might argue for Mr. Benn's view 
on the ground that Leucippus was probably himself a native of 
Miletus, and therefore may have had some sympathy, at the 
beginning of his thinking, with the Milesian standpoint. 

The chapter on Nature and Law is one of the most valuable 
in the book. Mr. Benn's view of the Sophists was recognised, 
when the first edition was published, as one of the most original 
things in his work; and it is unfortunate that his theory has not 
been more generally accepted. According to this view, the <t>{xns- 
vS/xos controversy divided the Sophists into two camps, one repre- 
sented by Prodicus and Hippias, the other by Protagoras and 
Gorgias. Prodicus and Hippias took the side of Nature, the others 
that of Law or Convention. Mr. Benn makes the interesting 
suggestion that Hippias's sympathy with Nature may be exempli- 
fied by his versatility, and aptly illustrates it by the respect for 
versatility of the eighteenth century return-to-nature thinkers. 
In the same chapter there is a brilliant characterisation of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, as representing respectively the natur- 
alistic and humanistic tendencies of Greek thought. Mention 
should also be made of the note in which Mr. Benn gives a con- 
jectural reconstruction of the cosmology of Prodicus. That 
Prodicus had a cosmology is implied in the Birds of Aristophanes, 
and Mr. Benn skilfully tries to restore it from passages in the 
fragments of Euripides. 
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Mr. Benn reprints the original chapter on Socrates, merely 
adding a note in criticism of some recent work. The chapter 
on the metaphysics of Plato is in great part new, but Mr. Benn's 
general point of view remains the same. Mr. Benn's views on 
Socrates and Plato do not commend themselves to everybody; 
but he has the courage of his convictions and believes that they 
can be defended against all criticism. Very valuable is the 
scholarly note on the idea of Nature in Plato. It emphasises 
the fact, often overlooked, that Plato did have an interest in the 
physical aspect of the world, and also that the doctrine of <l>v<ns 
has a close connection with Plato's general conception of reality. 
The value of the note might have been enhanced if the relation 
of the theory of nature to the doctrine of forms had been brought 
out. 

In the remaining chapters of the book, Mr. Benn deals with 
Aristotle, the Stoics, Epicurus and Lucretius, the Sceptics and 
Eclectics, and Plotinus. These chapters have been reprinted 
with hardly any change, and it is unnecessary to say anything 
of them except that they display specially clearly the merits of 
the book. On the whole, Mr. Benn has been very successful in 
realising his ambitious aim, "To exhibit the principal ideas of 
Greek philosophy in the closest possible connection with the 
characters of their authors, with each other, with the parallel 
tendencies of literature and art, with the history of religion, of 
physical science, and of civilisation as a whole." 

G. A. Johnston. 
University of Glasgow, Scotland. 

William James and Henri Bergson. By Horace Meyer 
Kallen, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1914. Pp. xi, 248. $1.50. 

This brilliantly written little volume is a timely and able dis- 
cussion of some questions that have needed sifting ever since 
James' rhapsodic introduction of Bergson to English readers. 
By many, even among the initiated, that famous introduction 
has been taken for much more than it was worth as an index of 
the agreement between James and Bergson. It is well, there- 
fore, to have these matters set out by one in every way so well 
qualified for the enterprise as the author. It is also fortunate 
that the presentation of two such masters of expression as James 



